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Scene  :  A  country  road ,  or  wood  drop  in  one ,  if  available. 
But  scenery  is  not  necessary ,  as  this  sketch  can  be  presented 
anywhere. 

At  Rise,  Eustace  enters  briskly  from  the  right.  He 
turns  and  calls  back  impatiently. 

Eustace.  Well,  come  on;  come  on.  Is  yo’  feet  growed 
fast  to  the  ground?  You  got  to  step  along  if  you  travels 
with  me. 

Gus  enters  wearily  from  the  right.  He'  walks  slowly  and 
has  a  forlorn  manner. 

Gus.  Says  which? 

Eustace.  Shake  them  dogs,  black  boy.  Shake  them  dogs. 

Gus.  I  been  a-shakin’  ’em.  I  shook  ’em  so  continuous 
that  they’s  growlin’  at  me.  ( Looks  at  his  feet  in  tired  man¬ 
ner.) 

Eustace.  You  ain’t  gettin’  tired,  is  you? 

Gus.  I  ain’t  gettin ’  tired.  I’s  done  got. 

Eustace.  What  you  crabbin’  about? 

Gus.  This  Marathon  race  ain’t  givin’  me  no  renewed 
vitality. 

Eustace.  Well,  look  at  me. 

Gus.  I  (don’t  want  to  look  at  you. 

Eustace.  Well,  then,  listen  to  me. 

Gus.  I’d  rather  look  at  you  than  listen  to  you.  If  I  hadn’t 
listened  to  you  I’d  be  gettin’  my  meals  regular,  an’  my  belt 
buckle  wouldn’t  be  stickin’  to  my  backbone. 

Eustace.  You  don’t  mean  to  say  you  want  to  eat  again? 

Gus.  Again?  Say,  man,  where  you  git  that  “again” 
stuff?  You  know  dog-gone  well  I  ain’t  had  a  square  meal 
since  you  inveigled  me  into  leavin’  my  happy  home  by  prom¬ 
isin’  me  adventure. 
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Eustace.  Ain't  I  kept  my  promise?  Ain't  you  had  plenty 
of  adventure? 

Gus.  I  ain  t  sure.  I  should  a  looked  up  that  word  in 
the  dictionary. 

Eustace.  What  did  you  think  “adventure"  meant? 

Gus.  I  thought  it  was  somethin'  to  eat. 

Eustace.  You're  always  thinkin'  about  somethin’  to  eat. 

Gus.  All  I  get  a  chance  to  do  is  think  about  it. 

Eustace.  A  little  appetite  is  good  for  anybody.  It  makes 
you  enjoy  your  food. 

Gus.  I  ain't  cravin’  to  enjoy  it.  What  I  want  is  to  get  it. 

Eustace.  Food  don't  do  you  no  good,  anyhow. 

Gus.  Listen  here,  niggeh.  A  little  food  wouldn't  do  me 
no  harm . 

Eustace.  It  would  be  a  shame  to  waste  a  good  meal  on 
you. 

Gus.  How  come? 

Eustace.  You'd  jes'  nachally  gobble  it  down. 

Gus.  You're  dog-gone  tootin'  I'd  gobble  it  down. 

Eustace.  The  trouble  with  you  is,  you  ain’t  got  no  epi¬ 
curean  taste. 

Gus.  I  bet  you  don’t  know  what  they  taste  like  yourself. 

Eustace.  You  don’t  follow  me. 

Gus.  You’re  right  I  don’t  follow  you;  not  another  step. 

Eustace.  Then  why  don’t  you  leave? 

Gus.  I’m  too  weak  to  leave. 

Eustace.  If  you  had  seen  as  much  food  as  I  have  you 
wouldn’t  think  about  eatin’. 

Gus.  Yes,  and  if  you  had  seen  as  little  food  as  I  have  you 
wouldn’t  think  about  nothin’  else. 

Eustace.  I’ve  seen  the  time  when  I  was  surrounded  by 
food  of  all  kinds.  All  I  had  to  do  was  reach  out  for  what¬ 
ever  I  wanted.  And  it  meant  nothing  to  me. 

Gus.  Who  poisoned  it  ? 

Eustace.  Nobody  poisoned  it.  It  was  perfectly  good 
food. 

Gus.  And  you  didn’t  eat  it? 
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Eustace.  I  didn’t  touch  it. 

Gus.  Not  even  a  bite? 

Eustace.  Not  even  a  bite. 

Gus.  How  come? 

Eustace.  It  was  when  I  was  in  the  navy. 

Gus.  Oh;  you  was  surrounded  by  navy  beans. 

Eustace  (absently) .  Yes,  I  was —  (Corrects  himself .) 
Nothing  of  the  sort.  I  was  on  a  long  cruise — 

Gus.  Befo’  the  days  of  prohibition? 

Eustace.  Yes,  but  what’s  that  got  to  do  with  it? 

Gus.  I  knew  it  must  have  been  befo’  prohibition. 
Eustace.  How  do  you  know  so  much,  Mr.  Wise  Guy? 
Gus.  You  jes’  said  you  was  on  a  long  booze. 

Eustace.  I  said  I  was  on  a  long  cruise. 

Gus.  Oh. 

Eustace.  We  was  in  the  middle  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Suddenly  a  terrible  storm  came  up.  The  waves  rolled  high. 
Gus.  The  waves  rolled  high. 

Eustace.  That’s  what  I  said.  The  waves  rolled  high. 
Gus.  They  couldn’t  a  rolled  higher  than  sixes. 

Eustace.  This  wasn’t  a  crap  game.  It  was  a  hurricane. 
The  wind  howled  in  fury.  Away  went  the  sails.  Away 
went  the  masts.  Away  went  the  rudder.  Suddenly  the  pilot 
gave  a  wild  cry.  Out  on  the  horizon  he  saw  a  black  spot. 
Gus.  A  black  spot. 

Eustace.  You  heard  me.  A  black  spot. 

Gus.  The  ace  of  spades. 

Eustace.  The  ace  of —  Say,  what  are  you  talking  about  ? 
That  black  spot  was  a  waterspout. 

Gus.  A  water  spot. 

Eustace.  No;  a  waterspout.  Don’t  you  know  what  a 
waterspout  is  ? 

Gus.  Sure.  That’s  how  the  rain  gets  off  o’  the  roof  into 
the  sewer. 

Eustace.  Swiftly  it  rushed  upon  us.  It  lifted  our  boat 
on  her  beam  ends.  There  was  a  roar — a  mighty  crash — 
Gus.  The  house  was  pinched. 
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Eustace.  The  house  was- —  Keep  quiet,  will  you?  We 
were  shipwrecked;  cast  into  the  sea.  All  the  other  sailors 
were  drowned.  For  four  days  and  four  nights  I  swam — 

Gus.  Four  days  and  nights? 

Eustace.  Four  days  and  nights. 

Gus.  My!  You  must  a-got  yo’  feet  wet. 

Eustace.  I  thought  all  was  lost.  But  at  length  I  reached 
the  shore.  I  had  just  strength  enough  to  drag  myself  up  on 
the  beach — and  what  do  you  think  I  saw  ? 

Gus.  The  rest  of  the  sailors  havin’  a  clam  bake. 

Eustace.  Not  at  all.  I  was  the  sole  survivor,  landed  on 
a  tropical  island.  My  first  thought  was  of  lions  and  tigers 
— or  cannibals. 

Gus.  You  sure  did  look  on  the  bright  side  of  things. 

Eustace.  Then  I  looked  about  me.  As  my  strength  re¬ 
turned  I  explored  the  island,  though  I  expected  nothin’  bet¬ 
ter  than  to  starve  to  death. 

Gus.  You  expected  nothin’  better? 

Eustace.  That’s  what  I  said. 

Gus.  Man,  you  couldn’t  expect  nothin’  worse . 

Eustace.  My  head  whirled,  my  throat  burned,  until  I 
thought  I  was  losing  my  mind.  The  first  thing  I  wanted  was 
a  drink, 

Gus.  You  wasn’t  losin’  yo’  mind. 

Eustace.  Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  a  sylvan  glade,  I 
came  upon  a  clear,  sparkling  pool. 

Gus.  My  goodness !  Who  was  runnin’  the  pool  room? 

Eustace.  Not  a  pool  room;  a  pool.  I  threw  myself  upon 
the  ground,  plunged  my  face  in,  opened  my  mouth,  drank 
deep,  and — what  do  you  think  that  pool  was? 

Gus.  A  baseball  pool. 

Eustace.  It  was  a  pool  of  pure  apple-sauce. 

Gus.  Apple-sauce  is  right. 

Eustace.  Then  I  looked  overhead,  an’  found  that  the 
trees  on  that  island  were  mostly  breadfruit  trees.  Some  had 
rye  breadfruit,  an’  some  had  graham  breadfruit,  an’  some 
had  whole  wheat  breadfruit,  an’  on  some  of  the  trees  the 
branches  was  hangin’  heavy  with  nut  an’  raisin  breadfruit. 
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Gus.  Oh,  mother,  burn  my  clothes ! 

Eustace.  So  I  picked  a  loaf  of  nut  and  raisin  bread  off 
the  nearest  breadfruit  tree,  an’  cut  it  up  in  nice,  thick  slices. 
Then  I  sat  down  on  a  rock  beside  the  clear,  sparkling  spring, 
an'  spread  some  apple-sauce  thickly  upon  it,  and  all  day  long 
I  ate  nut  an’  raisin  bread  an’  apple-sauce. 

Gus.  All  day  long? 

Eustace.  Well,  dong  in  the  afternoon  I  kind  o’  done  lost 
my  appetite.  The  next  day  I  went  a  little  farther  an’  I  found 
a  hot,  bubbling  spring,  an'  scooped  in  my  hat  an’  got  me  a 
nice  hatful  of  delicious  vegetable  soup,  an’  fo’  dessert  I  had 
apple-sauce. 

Gus.  Oh,  Mr.  Undertaker,  come  an’  git  me  now ! 

Eustace.  Each  day  I  found  a  different  kind  o’  grub,  un¬ 
til  finally  I  got  so  fed  up  on  it  that  I  didn’t  never  want  to  eat 
no  more.  I  went  back  to  the  beach  an’  found  a  big  table 
covered  with  a  big  eighteen-course  dinner.  There  was  roast 
turkey,  an’  cranberry  sauce,  an’  mashed  potatoes,  an’  celery, 
an’  po’k  chops,  an’  mince  pie,  an’  candied  yams,  an’  beef¬ 
steak  smothered  in  mushrooms,  an’ — an’ — 

Gus.  Apple-sauce. 

Eustace.  Boy,  I  was  so  sick  an’  tired  of  food  that  I  jes’ 
took  off  my  hat  an’  coat  an’  jumped  in  the  ocean  an’  kept 
a-swimmin’  till  I  got  back  to  the  United  States.  An’  now  I 
don’t  care  whether  I  ever  eat  or  not. 

Gus  ( after  thinking  deeply  for  a  moment).  Say,  Eustace. 

Eustace.  Huh  ? 

Gus.  You  know  what  you  jes’  done  tol’  me  ’bout  all  them 
delectable  viands? 

Eustace.  What  about  it  ? 

Gus.  It  ain’t  done  a  bit  o’  harm  to  my  appetite.  Where 
is  the  place  you  was  speakin’  about  here  in  the  woods  where 
we  was  goin’  to  git  a  swell  meal  ? 

Eustace.  It’s  jes’  on  ahead  a  little  piece. 

Gus.  I’ll  give  my  dogs  one  mo’  chance.  Let’s  go. 

Eustace.  Hoi’  on.  We  got  to  figger  out  jes’  what  we’ll 
say. 
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Gus.  I  know  dog-gone  well  what  I’ll  say. 

Eustace.  That’s  jes’  the  trouble.  You’ll  make  ’em  think 
we’s  a  couple  o’  no-’count  tramps.  As  soon  as  you  opens  yo’ 
mouth,  does  you  put  yo’  foot  in  it. 

Gus.  Well,  let’s  hear  what  you’d  say. 

Eustace.  All  right.  Here’s  the  door  of  the  house.  ( In¬ 
dicates  with  hand.) 

Gus.  Right  here? 

Eustace.  Right  here  in  front  of  us. 

Gus.  Kin  you  see  it? 

Eustace.  In  course  I  kin  see  it.  Can’t  you  see  it? 

Gus  ( rubs  his  eyes).  I  can’t  see  it  very  good. 

Eustace.  This  is  an  imaginary  house. 

Gus.  A  menagery  house?  Say,  is  you  expectin’  some 
more  lions  an’  tigers  an’  cannon-balls? 

Eustace.  I  said  an  imaginary  house.  It  ain’t  here,  only 
you  think  it  is. 

Gus.  /  think  it  is?  Man,  you  is  got  me  an’  you  mixed. 

Eustace.  I’m  jes’  illustratin’. 

Gus.  Yeah;  an’  I’m  jes’  suffocatin’.  When  does  we  eat? 

Eustace.  I  goes  up  to  the  door  like  this,  and  I  knocks 
(. pantomimes  knocking  at  imaginary  door),  an’  a  lady  comes 
to  the  door,  an’  this  is  what  I  says :  How  do  do,  lady.  I 
hates  to  intrude  upon  the  sanctity  of  yo’  domicile  in  this 
unseemly  manner,  but  the  fact  is  that  me  an’  my  acquaintance 
here  ( indicating  Gus)  has  been  on  a  long  an’  fatiguin’  jour¬ 
ney,  an’  as  we  passed  yo’  well  kept  an’  most  attractive  resi¬ 
dence  it  occurred  to  us  that  we  might  jes’  stop  in  an’  inquire 
whether  we  might  inconvenience  you-all  to  the  extent  of  po¬ 
litely  solicitin’  a  bit  of  sustenance.  ( Turns  proudly  to  Gus.) 
See? 

Gus  ( doubtfully ).  Sounds  mighty  fine.  Only  you  ain’t 
said  nothin’  yet. 

Eustace.  That’s  the  genteel  way  of  askin’  fo’  a  hand¬ 
out.  Now  I’ve  gave  you  a  lesson  in  polite  panhandlin’,  show 
me  how  you  kin  do  it. 

Gus.  Me? 

Eustace.  Sure.  You  go  talk  to  the  lady. 
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Gus.  I’m  too  weak. 

Eustace.  Go  ahead.  Go  right  up  to  the  door. 

Gus.  Is  the  lady  still  at  the  door? 

Eustace.  In  course  she  is. 

Gus  ( looks  closely).  Looks  to  me  mo’  like  the  bulldog. 
What  will  I  say  first? 

Eustace.  Anything  a-tall.  Jes’  start  conversation. 

Gus  ( makes  absurdly  elaborate  approach  and  bow).  How 
do  do,  lady.  ( Turns  to  Eustace.)  How’s  that? 

Eustace.  Hot  dog!  Now  go  ahead.  Ask  her. 

Gus  ( to  imaginary  person).  Lady,  how  about  some  lunch? 

Eustace  {angrily).  That  ain’t  the  way. 

Gus  (offended) .  You  said  to  ask  her. 

Eustace.  I  didn’t  said  to  ask  her  fo’  somethin’  to  eat. 
Ask  her  somethin’  else. 

Gus.  What  else  ? 

Eustace.  Anything  you  can  think  of. 

Gus.  Somethin’  to  eat  is  all  I  kin  think  of. 

Eustace.  You  got  to  talk  about  somethin’  else  first.  Go 
ahead. 

Gus  (scratches  his  head  in  deep  thought ,  then  gets  a 
bright  idea).  Lady,  would  you-all  like  to  have  yo’  sidewalk 
shovelled  ? 

Eustace  (angrily).  That  ain’t  it.  “Sidewalk  shovelled.” 
The  idea !  Don’t  ask  that  kind  of  a  question. 

Gus  (trying  again).  Lady,  would  you  like  to  buy  a  dog? 

Eustace  (out  of  all  patience).  ’Tain’t  no  use.  I’ll  have 
to  do  it  myself.  (Goes  to  imaginary  door  and  lifts  his  hat  as 
though  spoken  to.)  Beg  pawdon?  Did  you  call  me?  Yes, 
indeed,  lady,  I’d  be  delighted.  Step  in  the  house?  Well,  I 
don’t  mind  stoppin’  an’  restin’  a  bit.  Ma’am?  Stay  to  din¬ 
ner.  Well,  lady,  I  couldn’t  think  of  puttin’  you  to  all  that 
inconvenience.  (Gus  is  greatly  distressed) .  No,  thanks,  I 

jes’  had  a  large  an’  mos’  satisfyin’  meal  down  at  the - - 

(mention  local  hotel  or  restaurant).  I  posolutely  couldn  t 
eat  another  bite.  Well,  if  you  insists,  I  might,  have  jes  a 
bite.  (Gus,  listening  and  watching  intently ,  is  relieved.) 
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What?  You  got  the  table  all  set  with  a  place  fo’  me.  Lady, 
you  sure  is  the  thoughtfullest  person.  I  hope  you  ain’t  put¬ 
tin’  yo’self  out  on  my  account.  (Gus  is  meanwhile  pulling 
at  Eustace’s  coattail,  and  pointing  to  himself,  showing  that 
he  wishes  to  be  included .)  Who?  That  man  over  there? 
No,  he  don’t  want  nothin’  to  eat.  He  wouldn’t  know  how  to 
behave  in  nobody’s  dinin’  room.  (Gus  shows  dismay.) 
What’s  that?  You  could  set  out  a  chunk  o’  cold  meat  an’  a 
cup  of  coffee  on  the  back  stoop?  (Gus  brightens  up.) 
Now,  lady,  that’s  real  kind  of  you,  but  you  must’nt  let  yo’ 
tender  heart  get  the  best  of  yo’  good  judgment.  If  I  was 
you  I  wouldn’t  have  that  man  hangin’  around  the  place.  He 
looks  to  me  like  a  desprit  character.  He  might  be  fixin’  to 
burn  yo’  barn  down,  or  somethin’.  No  indeedy,  lady,  he  ain’t 
no  friend  of  mine.  Never  seen  him  befo’  in  all  my  life. 
What  ?  Set  the  dogs  on  him  ?  Is  these  yo’  dogs  ?  All  four 
of  ’em?  My,  my,  what  ferocious  beasts  they  is.  I  bet  they 
got  a  awful  appetite.  (Gus  starts  edging  away,  right,  and 
exits  during  the  following  lines.)  Is  you  goin’  to  sic  ’em  all 
on  that  one  po’  niggeh?  Too  bad ;  too  bad  !  He  won’t  have 
a  chance  in  the  world.  When  they  starts  a-eatin’  him  up  I 
reckon  they’ll  make  a  awful  fuss.  Maybe  they’ll  git  to 
fightin’  over  which  one  gits  the  dark  meat,  an’ —  ( Discovers 
Gus  is  gone.)  Here,  Gus.  Where  is  you  at? 

Gus  re-enters,  right,  with  a  chicken  drumstick  in  one  hand 
and  a  wedge  of  pie  in  the  other.  ( Or  other  edibles  may  be 
used.)  He  is  eating  as  fast  as  he  can  shove  the  food  into  his 
mouth,  and  is  perfectly  happy. 

Gus  ( after  chewing  until  he  has  swallowed  enough  to 
enable  him  to  speak).  Huh?  ( Takes  another  bite.) 

Eustace.  How  come  you  git  this  grub? 

Gus  (still  eating).  That  lady’s  husband  got  tired  o’  waitin’ 
fo’  you-all,  so  him  an’  me  done  cleaned  the  table. 

Eustace.  Didn’t  you  leave  me  nothin’  a-tall? 

Gus.  Sure  ’nough.  We  lef ’  you  a  big  dish  full. 

Eustace.  Big  dish  full  o’  what? 

Gus.  Apple-sauce ! 
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(Eustace  tries  to  snatch  food  from  Gus,  who  resists  and 
runs  out ,  right,  followed  by  Eustace  ;  or  they  may  both  get 
into  a  scuffle  for  possession  of  the  food  while  Gus  continues 
to  eat,  for — ) 


Quick  Curtain. 


Jubilee  Minstrel  First-Part 

By  JOHN  E.  LAWRENCE 

Price,  25  Cents 

A  ready-made  routine.  Number  of  performers,  optional.  Time, 
1  hour.  At  last  the  insistent  demand  for  a  completely  arranged 
minstrel  first-part  is  met  in  a  practical  manner.  It  is  no  longer 
necessary  for  the  amateur  producer  to  gather  jokes  and  bits  of 
crossfire  from  here  and  there  and  try  to  patch  them  together  to 
make  a  show.  Here  the  exact  presentation  of  a  modern,  smoothly- 
running  first-part  is  provided  for,  with  all  dialogue  in  exactly  the 
order  in  which  it  is  to  be  given,  and  instructions  for  all  stage  busi¬ 
ness.  Music  is  not  included,  but  may  be  had  separately.  Amateurs 
staging  this  are  assured  of  a  lively,  laughable  performance  with 
high  entertainment  value.  And  it  greatly  simplifies  the  work  of 
the  director. 


The  Filming  of  “  Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin” 

By  ARTHUR  LEROY  KASER 

Price,  25  Cents 

Burlesque  entertainment  in  1  act;  4  males,  4  females.  Time, 
25  minutes.  A  slam-bang  travesty  on  the  making  of  movies. 
Characters:  Uncle  Tom,  Eva,  Legree,  Topsy,  Eliza,  Chloe,  Jew 
director,  tough  cameraman.  Crowded  with  rich  comedy  lines  and 
hilarious  “business,”  and  can  be  staged  anywhere.  Fine  for  clubs, 
lodges,  etc.  All  parts  can  be  played  by  males. 


A  Good  Day’s  Work,  or  Handy 
Andy 

Arranged  by  WADE  STRATTON 

Price,  25  Cents 

Blackface  skit  for  2  males.  Time,  15  minutes.  The  old  man 
had  no  idea  what  would  happen  when  he  hung  out  the  sign,  “Boy 
Wanted.”  He  got  the  boy,  and  he  got  a  peck  of  trouble  in  the 
bargain.  A  minstrel  interlude  of  the  slam-bang  type,  chock  full 
of  comedy  business. 


De  Melancholy  Evolution  of  Me 

By  JEFF  BRANEN 

Price,  25  Cents 

Blackface  monologue.  Time,  10  minutes.  A  broken-down  negro 
actor  tells  the  side-splitting  story  of  his  experience  with  an  Uncle 
Tom’s  Cabin  troupe  that  turned  itself  into  a  circus  side  show  in 
a  vain  effort  to  keep  from  stranding.  A  Kansas  cyclone  dealt  the 
final  blow.  Fine  material  for  a  clever  negro  impersonator. 
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IN  FULL  COLORS 


FLASHY 

MINSTREL 

POSTERS 


Minstrel  First-Part  Circle. 


Minstrel  Endman. 


Minstrel  Man  and  Girl. 


Handsomely  lithographed  post¬ 
ers  in  full  colors ,  for  advertising 
your  minstrel  show.  Four  different 
posters,  each  in  standard  half-sheet  size 
(21x28  inches),  suitable  for  either  win¬ 
dow  or  outdoor  display.  The  illustra¬ 
tions  show  the  three  designs  greatly  re¬ 
duced,  but  the  posters  themselves  must 
be  seen  to  appreciate  the  rich  color 
combinations  which  combine  artistic 
merit  with  strong  advertising  value. 
They  are  made  exclusively  for  our 
customers,  and  are  not  obtainable  else¬ 
where.  They  are  flashy  and  catchy, 
arresting  attention  instantly.  “Dater 
strips,”  announcing  date  and  place  of 
your  show,  can  be  made  by  your  local 
printer  and  pasted  to  bottom  edge  of 
posters.  Please  note:  We  do  not  im¬ 
print  posters;  we  do  not  handle  de¬ 
signs  other  than  those  here  listed; 
posters  come  in  one  size  only.  Due  to 
difficulty  and  expense  in  packing  and 
mailing,  each  order  must  be  for  at 
least  one  dozen.  Quantity  orders  may 
be  assorted.  Be  sure  to  specify  de¬ 
signs  wanted. 

THE  DESIGNS 

Minstrel  First-Part  Circle. 

Minstrel  Endman. 

Minstrel  Man  and  Girl. 

Minstrel  Comedian. 

PRICES 

Per  Dozen,  Postp 
Per  50,  Postpaid. 

Per  100,  Postpaid 
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Ready-Made  MinsTrel  First-Parts 


A  choice  of  five  complete  routines,  expertly  arranged  and  ready  to  use,  for 
the  convenience  of  inexperienced  amateur  minstrel  directors  and  others  seeking  a 
modern,  properly  constructed  first-part.  Instead  of  being  a  volume  of  miscella¬ 
neous  crossfire  from  which  to  pick  and  choose,  each  book  gives  an  exact  pro¬ 
cedure  to  be  followed  in  staging  a  sure-fire  first-part — complete  dialogue  and  full 
instructions  for  action  and  stage  business  from  rise  of  curtain  to  grand  finale. 

These  books  will  prove  a  salvation  for  the  many  amateur  minstrel  troupes  which 
lack  the  personal  counsel  and  guidance  of  an  experienced  director.  Thoroughly 
professional  in  style,  yet  entirely  practical  for  amateurs,  and  give  big  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  localized  jokes.  Written  to  order  especially  for  troupes  wishing  to 
stage  an  expertly  routined  show  at  a  nominal  cost. 

Each  first-part  will  consume  about  one  hour  and  can  be  used  for  a  troupe  of 
any  size,  large  or  small.  Music  is  not  included,  but  the  respective  song  programs 
can  be  obtained  complete  from  the  publishers. 

Swanee  Minstrel  First-Part,  by  John  E.  Lawrence. ...  Price,  25  Cents. 

Dixie  Minstrel  First-Part,  by  John  E.  Lawrence . Price,  25  Cents. 

Jubilee  Minstrel  First-Part,  by  John  E.  Lawrence . Price,  25  Cents. 

Alabama  Minstrel  First-Part,  by  Arthur  Le  Roy  Kaser.  Price,  25  Cents. 

Darktown  Minstrel  First-Part,  by  Wade  Stratton . Price,  25  Cents. 


When  Cork  Is  King 

By  Wade  Stratton.  A  rich  store  of  bright,  snappy  material  for  building 
up  a  minstrel  show  and  affording  lively  chatter  for  first-part  and  olio.  Con¬ 
veniently  arranged  with  subdivisions  under  which  are  assorted  first-part  cross  fire, 
end  gags  and  comebacks;  end  jokes  for  female  minstrels;  minstrel  miscellany  in¬ 
cluding*  verses,  conundrums  and  short  bits  of  catchy  humor;  seven  dandy  mono¬ 
logues;  three  fast  blackface  skits.  Price,  Postpaid,  40  Cents. 


How  to  Stage  a  Minstrel  Show 

By  Jeff  Branen  and  Frederick  G.  Johnson.  This  book  is  to  every  amateur 
minstrel  director  what  blue-prints  are  to  a  builder.  Explains  modern  styles  of 
minstrels  and  novelty  minstrels;  how  to  put  the  show  together;  how  to  organize 
the  troupe  and  conduct  rehearsals;  where  to  get  material;  the  opening  chorus; 
it  discusses  first-part,  olio,  afterpiece,  costumes,  make-up,  scenery,  music,  pub¬ 
licity,  program  arrangement,  etc.  Eight  full-page  illustrations  showing  various 
first-part  settings.  Price,  Postpaid,  35  Cents. 


Laughland,a  Merry  Minstrel  Book 

By  Harry  L.  Newton.  Over  a  hundred  pages  of  endmen’s  jokes,  cross  fire 
dialogues,  conundrums,  comic  verse,  rapid  repartee,  talking  skits,  minstrel  mono¬ 
logues,  and  stump  speeches.  A  veritable  storehouse  of  burnt  cork  comedy,  of 
great  aid  in  getting  up  a  funny  entertainment  of  almost  any  description.  Worth 
many  times  its  cost  to  the  director  who  is  in  search  of  stuff  that  has  not  been 
worked  to  death.  Price,  Postpaid,  40  Cents. 
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